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Business Improvement 


Since the Munich agreement, business generally has shown a steady 
improvement. True, the retail business has been handicapped by the lack 


of seasonal weather, and the improvement in the heavy industries has not 


; ; : : ; ; ; 
been material, but, to offset these unfavorable factors, the automobile 
industry, both in Canada and the United States, has shown very definize 
signs of improvement in recent weeks, and this must, of necessity, reflect 


favorably on those industries which act as suppliers thereto. The marketing 
of the western wheat crop should also benefit materially commercial activity 


during the coming months 





1other bright spot is the fact that the number of persons employed 


in the building industry has increased over last fall by approximately eight 

per cent. Ina recent speech at Vancouver, Hon. Norman Rogers, Minister 

of Labour, stated that the number of employable persons on relief had 

decreased by 44 per cent. since September, 1936, and the general consensus 
; 


of opinion in the business world is that between now and the end of the 


current year, rapid improvement will be shown. While long term con- 





fidence is still, to a large extent, lacking, the signs definitely point to much 
better times The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which does not deal in 
guesswork, but in concrete facts, points to a continuation of the upward 
trend [The economic index for the first two weeks in October was 109 
as against 106.5 for the same period last year, and while this in itself does 
look particularly impressive, it would indicate that the brakes on 


recession have been applied, which is indeed a favorable factor. 
PE 





The Western Situation 


On his recent visit to Western Canada, the writer was particularly 
struck by the talk of secession in some of the western provinces. The 
United Farmers of Saskatchewan recently voted to study the possibilities 
of setting up a western autonomous state within the British Empire, gov- 
erned by a single western government elected democratically by the people. 
Premier Bracken of Manitoba has also declared himself in favour of a 
union of the three prairie provinces under one government. Why all this 
talk of secession or union of the three prairie provinces? So far as the 
United Farmers of Saskatchewan is concerned, according to a spokesman, 
the talk was precipitated by the recent statements of prominent men in 


Eastern Canada, opposing western demands for equitable treatment by the 
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Dominion in the matter of tariffs, freight and interest rates and fiscal 
policies in general, a statement which will tend to the belief that such talk 
is merely in the nature of a threat in order to gain concessions for the west. 

There is, however, a very general feeling in the west against the east, 
and recent statements of public men in the east have not tended to clear 
up the misunderstanding. The wheat subsidy has been opposed in certain 
quarters in the east, but it appears that this subsidy will cost no more, 
if as much, than farm relief had not the subsidy been granted. Moreover, 
the east will gain as a result of this subsidy, for we should have a lighten- 
ing of the unemployment burden right across the country, with earnings 
and increased purchasing power, which will likely more than offset the 
amount of the wheat subsidy. At least, that is how it appeals to this 
observer. 

The union of the three prairie provinces is another matter, and one 
which seems to be gaining in favour from an economic point of view. 
Indeed, there seems to be a rapidly growing feeling that Canada generally 
is much over-governed, and the constant quarrels between public men in 
various provinces has done much to increase this feeling. The cause of 
our internal problems is now being reviewed by the Royal Commission, 
appointed some time ago, under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Newton Rowell, and it is to be hoped that, in view of his severe illness 
which may necessitate his retirement therefrom, a new chairman will be 
appointed so that this Commission may proceed and its findings and 


recommendations be made available for the solution of our difficulties 





At Headquarters 


As most members will know by this time, the General Secretary has 
just completed an organizing tour of the west, and it is indeed pleasant 
to be able to record the fact that this tour was a most successful one. Four 
new Chapters have been added to the rapidly growing list, namely: Fort 
William-Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. In addition, 
surveys were conducted in both Calgary and Regina, with results that lead 
one to believe that Chapters in these two centres will be organized very 
shortly. It should, indeed, be gratifying to members generally to learn 
that our Society is so well known and so well received in various parts of 
the country. 

Plans are now under way to organize a Chapter in Windsor, and 
when this is done the total number of Chapters will have increased during 
the past year from three to eleven—a truly phenomenal increase in such 
a short time. This effort, however, has only just commenced, and there 
still remains a lot of work to do, especially in the west, where it is an- 
ticipated by the end of the present fiscal year the Society will have four- 
teen Chapters, with a consequent rapid increase in membership. Due to 
the fact that western Chapters are themselves completing organization, it 


is impossible, at the present moment, to definitely state exactly how many 
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1 as a resuit of this tour of the west, DUS ft Is 





new n ers were securec 
expect vat the addition of these four Chapters will add one hundred 
und fifty members to the roster 

The writer cannot speak too highly of the manner in which he was 
received in the various centres in the west, and wishes to particularly 
icknowl e the kindness and hospitality of the following: E. G. Charnock 
in Fort William; W. J. “Jim” Mundell (a former President of the Society 


Warwick Angus, George Elliott, Tom Saul and Fred Gilbert, in Winnipeg: 
ind W. K. Evans, in Edmonton; G. N. Currie, D. Tinck- 


bster, in Regina: W. C. Stemp and Harry Howard, in Cal 





gary: C. A. L. Poudrier, Jim McKee (former Toronto Secretary), Wallac 


Crawford and J. A. H. Irving, in Vancouver. It has been a delight to 
meet and to know such people. as well as many others far too numerous tc 
mentio 

We appreciate more than we can say, the friendship of the people 


met on this trip, and feel that both the writer personally and, through him, 
+} Societ | j ‘ luabl : j j 1 Dal 
he Society, has made many very valuable friends and, as a resu of these 


i ] i | ao Fs ‘ | } ah ll J 
friendships, our Society will continue to grow both numerically and in reali 


' ee ' 
trip itself was a delightful one, although somewhat exhausting 





; See : ; , : 
xt travel over 5,700 miles, spend six days and eleven nights on a 
ae : ; 
railway train, with all the rush of work in the various cities, in addition 
to making some nine speeches, without feeling tired, but the welcome oné 
: : sae P ' ' : ; 
received everywhere, coupled with the splendid response of individuals 
' . \ 
interested in our Society in the various cities visited more than compensates 
for the hard work involved 
See Peake ae a ee ee 1] net ; 
steady increase in membership is looked for in all eastern Chapters 


t 


from now on, with a close race for the trophy donated to the Chapter 





sreatest percentage of increase during the year. Right now, 


SnNOWINY 


; ; : ; , : 
Hamilton is ahead, but other Chapters are very close, notably Niagara 
Members ire reminded th it dues ror the current year are OV erdue 
— ' : “ey 

ind those who have not yet remitted are asked to do so without delay 
: : ; 1 , 
Chapter uttendances so far this season have been well maintained 

and, in some cases, h ive exceeded expectation, which is a good Sign 
Members can only obtain real value from attendance at meetings and by 

1 - ; 
taking in ictive interest in tnelr Chapter, ind 1c 1S the sincere desire of 


the directors that they will continue to do so in large and ever-increasing 





Reference Literature Received 


The Costs and Capitalization of North Aukland Creameries 
during 1935-36. 
The Accountants’ Journal, August 
By J. F. Tasker (Dairy Research Institute, Palmerston North). Is ot 


F : : 
special interest to those engaged in the dairy business 
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REFERENCE LITERATURE 


Measuring Maintenance Costs. 
The Chartered Accountant in Australia. August. 
t 


A valuable contribution, and one which should be of real interest to 


ull Cost Accountants. By T. W. Fazararly. 
The Control of Machinery Efficiency. 

The Chartered Accountant in Australia. August. 

Another valuable article of extreme interest to Cost Accountants, from 
the pen of Gordon Lowe, who is well known as a keen and thoughtful 
Industrial Accountant. 


Budgetary Control in Industry. 

The Australian Accountant. August 

Another valuable contribution on a subject which never seems to lose 
its interest to Accountants. By S. J. Divett. 
Costing Moter Vehicle Operation. 

The Australian Accountant August 

A short but very interesting and timely article on a subject or which 
too little has been written in the past. By L. J. Short. 
Advantages of an Internal Audit. 

Business Management. September 

By R. B. Taylor, C.A., and describes the advantages to be gained by 
the employment of an internal auditor as compared with an outside auditor 
Interest in Relation to Costs. 

The Cost Accountant 

A short but informative urticle ona subject of real Interest to Cost 
Accountants 
The Established Cost Survey. 

N A Cc A October Ist 

A fine article, which discusses the cost accounting problems presented 
by recent laws in the United States regulating prices. By H. F. Taggart, 
Professor of Accounting, at the University of Michigan 
Standard Costs in the Field of Distribution. 

N. A. C. A. October Ist. 


Any article by Dr. Charles Reitell is well worth reading, and this is 


no exception. Should be read by all those interested in cost accounting 
procedure 
Practice in Accounting for Taxes Paid by Manufacturing Companies. 

N. A. C. A. October 


Compiled by the Research and Technical Service Department, N. A 


st. 


C. A., and should be read by all Accountants. 
Salmon Canning and Branch Accounting Principles, 
As Applied to Salmon Cannery Accounts. 
Canadian Chartered Accountants. October. 
A very interesting article on Salmon Canning and Accounting in that 
industry. By L. R. Sinclair, C.A., Vancouver, B.C. 


The Accountant’s Responsibility in Fire and 


Prospective Earnings Insurance. 


N. A. C. A. October 15 
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A very timely article on a subject on which few Accountants have had 
iny experience. By Carl G. Richmond 
Time-Saving Requisition Forms. 

N. A. C. A. October 15. 

Gives a complete description of various time-saving requisition forms 
and their uses, and should be of special interest to Cost Accountants gen- 
erally 
Some Comment on Surplus Account. 

Journal of Accountancy. October. 

A very complete article, of real interest to all Accountants. By S. J. 
Broad 
Factory Pay Systems. 

Business Management. October 

A description of various methods of wage payment. By R. B. Taylor, 
C.A 
Pickle Costs. 

N. A. C. A. November 1. 

Deals with costing in a mythical pickle factory, and is a very complete 
and most informative article. 

Pricing and Costing Graded Product. 

N. A. C. A. November 1. 

Deals with a rather intricate subject in a comprehensive manner. 
The Recognition of the Elements of Cost in 
Municipal Accounts. 

Cr AWA. 

A very complete article dealing with costs in municipal accounting 
The Problem of Cost Accounting for Selling and Distribution. 

EC won: 

Deals exhaustively with a subject which is coming more to the fore 


in the field of cost accounting. 





Chapter Notes 


Montreal Chapter. 

The opening meeting of the Montreal Chapter was a most successful 
one, from every point of view. Not only was it well attended—141 sat 
down to dinner, and the guests were entertained between courses by a 
versatile and talented floor show—but the speaker also was exceptionally 
good. Brigadier R. O. Alexander, D.S.O., was the guest speaker, and he 
described Canada’s military forces as a form of “national insurance, pure 
and simple.’ He took advantage of the occasion to refute charges regard- 
ing the supposed militarizing influence of military training, and stated that 
this training was not only an assurance under conditions of war, but also 
under conditions of peace. 


Brigadier Alexander also stated that those who are in charge of military 
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training are, for the most part, men who served in the last war. They 
know what war is how horrible it is, how completely the element of romance 
has gone out of it. They do not want war, but they do want prepared- 
ness, and there was a profound lesson in Brigadier Alexander's statement 
that, during the Great War thousands of lives were lost because of the 
ignorance of officers and men. “Training means efficiency,” said Brigadier 
Alexander, ‘and a minimum loss of life in actual combat; yet training has 
been carried on in recent years under very discouraging conditions. In 
some of its elementary stages it has beer starved down to a minimum, 
this being particularly true of cadet training in schools and colleges. The 
militia is doing its best to develop physical fitness in the youth of Canada, 
as well as to create a true sense of Canadian citizenship.” 

Brigadier Alexander went on to compare the per capita cost of de- 
fence in Canada, which is but $3 as against $20 in England, $12 in the 
United States, and so on, and much larger in the totalitarian countries. 
He was warmly thanked for his address and, generally, the meeting was 
considered one of the best held in a long time. 

On Friday, November 4th, the Dominion President, Kris A. Mapp, 
F.C.A., was the guest speaker, and after an informal welcoming dinner at 
the Faculty Club, McGill University, Mr. Mapp addressed the members 
on “Some Problems as Between Business and Governments,” and not only 
did his talk evoke a warm response from the members, but they were 
delighted with the opportunity of meeting him personally. Kris is always 
welcome wherever he goes, and Montreal rertainly gave him a warm 
welcome. He took the opportunity to report the success of the recent 
trip to the west by the General Secretary, and his report was greeted with 
much applause. 

The next meeting of the Chapter will be on Friday, November 18th, 
when the members will pay a plant visit to David & Freres and with an 
old friend in the person of T. I. Smyth making the arrangement, this 


visit is sure to be a real success. 


Toronto Chapter. 

On Tuesday, October 25th, 1938, the Toronto Chapter held its first 
local meeting of the season, and it proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing in a long time. The Chairman, Mr. R. F. Bruce Taylor, announced 
that the programme was to be in the nature of a ‘Hare and Hounds.” 
There were five subjects on the agenda for discussion, and in each of 
these the “Hare” would be allowed a three-minute start in which to intro- 
duce the subject, at which time the “Hounds” would be turned loose. 

The first “Hare,” Mr. C. D. Landell, got off to a fast start by his 
thorough definition of “What is a Cost?” The “Hounds” then gave 
tongue and followed enthusiastically, but soon became rather disorganized. 
Each speaker, in giving his idea of “What is a Cost?’ seemed to be fol- 
lowing a different scent, and it was the consensus of opinion that the 
definition of, and the elements included in, a Cost varied with different 
trades and businesses. 

Mr. W. T. Brickenden, the second “Hare,” introduced the subject 
of “Accounting in Cost for Fully Depreciated Assets.” Very early in the 
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the chase the “Hounds” divided into two groups, one group contending 
that Depreciation should continue to be part of the Cost even after the 
asset was fully depreciated, while the other group felt that if an asset was 
old enough to be completely written off, it would very likely be subject 


to 


heavy repairs and maintenance charges which, in a Cost analysis, shou!d 
take the place of any further depreciation. Although the “Hounds” in the 
first group outnumbered those in the second, neither group was able to 
run its quarry to ground, for the “Hare,” by arguing both sides of the 
case, ran a merry chase 

In introducing “Overhead Control,” Mr. R. J Williams got so tar 
thead of his field that it was only by back-tracking many times that he 
was able to make a chase out of it at ail. Mr. Williams knew his subject 
thoroughly and left very few questions unanswered. 

Mr. H. M. Hetherington’s subject was “Accounting for Renovation 
of Buildings and Plant and Equipment.” When the “Hounds” were un- 
leashed three plans were presented. The first was to charge the cost of 
the Renovations to the Asset Account and to depreciate on the basis of 
the higher figure. The second was to charge the cost of the Renovations 
to the Depreciation Reserve Account and to continue depreciating on the 
original valuation. And the third and most favoured plan was to set up 
is the value of the rebuilt or renovated Building or Machine the residual 
value of the original asset (i.e., the difference between the original cost 
ind the provision for depreciation), plus the cost fo renovations 

Mr. Hetherington, being still fresh, started off a new chase on the 
subject “Determination of Depreciated Values for Insurance Purposes.” 
But the “Hounds” were slow to follow. Most of them found themselves 
on new ground and seemed to have difficulty in picking up the scent 
The only suggestions forthcoming were that the job should be placed in 
the hands of either an independent appraiser or a competent insurance 
broker 
The “Hares” were heartily thanked for their efforts, and it was gen- 


erally felt that more meetings of this type should and would be held 


Hamilton Chapter. 

The Hamilton Chapter opened the season with a joint meeting along 
with the Toronto, Kitchener and Niagara Chapters, at the Wentworth 
Arms Hotel, Hamilton, on September 29th, when well over 150 attended. 
The speaker was our Dominion President, Mr. Kris A. Mapp, F.C.A., who 
spoke on “Some Problems as Between Business and Governments,” and 
he received a very attentive hearing. Seldom is it that one hears a better 
speaker than Mr. Mapp, and on this occasion he was in his best form 

The text of his talk will appear later in Cost and Management, and 
suffice to say now that everyone present thoroughly enjoyed both his talk 
and the meeting in general. These joint meetings do much to promote 
good feeling and fellowship between the members of the various Chapters, 
ind in this case there was no exception 

On October 20th about thirty Hamilton members journeyed to Kitch- 


ener for a joint meeting with that Chapter, and this will be dealt with in 


the Kitchener notes 
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On October 27th, one of the best meetings ever held by the Hamilton 
1 1 . r ant a = 
Chapter took place at the Royal Connaught Hotel, when close to 150 
ey it pe J 


; , ' 
nembers and friends gathered to hear a talk by the Hon. C. D. How 





Minister of Transport in the Dominion Government. Mr. Howe spoke on 


Air Transportation as an Aid to Canadian Business,” and his hearers 
were delighted with the talk. Mr. Howe was introduced to the gathering 


by Mr. J. Carswell, an old member of our Society, and a hearty vote oi 
thanks was moved by Harold Wright and Maurice Long 

His Worship Mayor Morrison also spoke briefly, as did Vice-Presiden 
Howey in the absence of Kris Mapp and the General Secretary. A ladie 


ee ; 1] 
o:chestra supplied the music and the whole affair was well planned and 





very capably carried our. Stan. Stott, Art Bedwell and George Green 


1 . ' = fd P ‘ 
hough looked after the entertainment in a capable manner; Wilf “Mickey 
. 1 a ee eek 
McMahon and Charlie Wynn looked after the refreshments in a double 
sense, and Ken Horton and Alex Brown did a grand job in looking after 
dinner tickets. Some of the boys managed to escape from a game of craps 
ifter the meeting with just sufficient car fare to get home, and at least on: 
l l ee 1 ”° 
the number “‘struck oil 


- ? : P 
Only a small attendance rned out on November 3rd to hear Mi 





; ; ? 
H. M. Loree of Buffalo, but what the meeting lacked in numbers was made 


up in enthusiasm, and the result was a fine, informative meeting. Mr 
Loree spoke on “The Presentation of Cost Data,” and impressed his hearers 
with his comprehensive knowledge of the subject His talk will likely 


ippear in the next issue of Cost and Management 


_ 1 1 1 1] } 1 
The small attendance in this case was undoubtedly que to tne fact 


that three meetings had come very close together, something which was 
. ete I mer 

unavoidable. Future meetings will likely be held on Wednesday evenings 

instead of Thursday The next meeting of the Chapter will therefore be 


held on Wednesday, November 24th. On this occasion a Plant Visit has 
been arranged to the plant of the Remington Rand Ltd Following the 
visit, a dinner has been arranged, then a description of the Cost Account 
ing methods in vogue at the plant and, later, a complete demonstraticn 
of the products manufactured by the company. It is hoped that the mem 


bers will turn out in force for this meeting 


Kitchener Chapter. 

About thirty members of the Hamilton Chapter, with about forty 
Kitchener members and friends attended the opening meeting of the Kitch- 
ener Chapter on Ocotber 20th. A Plant Visit to the B. F. Goodrich Co 
plant at Kitchener was very much enjoyed, as was the tabulating demon 
stration in the offices of the company afterward. Some of the boys became 
lost in an unrehearsed visit to a local brewery, but all were on hand at 
the dinner at the Walper House Hotel. Following the dinner, Frank 
Knapp of the Goodrich company gave a brief talk on “Recipe and Process 
Costing,’ and answered numerous questions at the close. The meeting 
was the largest attended in the history of the Chapter, and augurs well 
for future meetings. 

The next meeting of the Chapter will be on November 17th, when 


Mr. Rutherford Williamson will speak on “Cost Accounting in the Boot 
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and Shoe Industry.” This is a subject which should particularly interest 
Kitchener members, and the directors trust that all members will attend 
Niagara Chapter. 

The Niagara Peninsula Chapter opened its season on October 19th, 
at the Y. M. C. A., St. Catharines, when Mr. Roy Waltemade of North 
Tonawanda spoke on “Simplicity in Production Cost Control.” Nineteen 
were present for dinner and between fifty and sixty for the meeting, and 
everyone enjoyed Mr. Waltemade’s talk and the question period which 
followd 

On November 16th, Mr. G. R. M. Dingle of the Massey Harris Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and a former chairman of hte Toronto Chapter, will be 
the speaker and his subject will be ‘‘The Value of Cost Data to Manage- 
ment.” Mr. Dingle is a fine speaker and his subject should be of real 
interest to all members. It is hoped that another large attendance will 
eet him 

Mr. J. R. Leach of the Thompson Products Ltd. takes the place as 
member of Mr. W. E. Drexel, who is no longer connecter with the com- 
pany. Mr. Leach has attended many of the Chapter meetings in the past 
and we welcome him to membership in the Society. 

London Chapter. 

An attendance of about thirty greeted Mr. K. A. Mapp, our Dominion 
President, at the opening meeting of the London Chapter on October 20th, 
the relatively small attendance being due to counter attractions in the city 

In the absence of Chairman Keith, Mr. McLaughlin, the Vice-Chair. 
man, made a very acceptable substitute. Mr. Mapp’s talk was very much 


enjoyed by those present, and did a great deal to promote the growth of 


the Society, in addition to opening the eyes of many of the members for 
a need to study “home affairs» more. On November 17th, Professor P. H 
Hensel of the University of Western Ontario will speak on ‘‘The Statistical 
Control of Business.”” Mr. Hensel is well known as a really fine speaker, 


and this meeting should attract a real attendance 


Fort William-Port Arthur. 

The Fort William-Port Arthur Chapter was duly organized on October 
26th, when, following a talk by the General Secretary of the Society on 
“What Management Erpects from the Accountant” and a description of 
the work of the Society, it was unanimously decided to form a Chapter. 

About thirty accountants were present, and a strong committee, com- 
posed of E. G. Charnock as chairman, H. N. Bickmore as Secretary Treas- 
urer, and E. R. Langford, F. H. Thomson and R. E. Chenier was appointed 
to complete organization. It is hoped to have the Dominion President, 


Mr. K. A. Mapp, speak at the next meeting of the Chapter. 


Winnipeg. 

On Monday evening, October 24th, the Winnipeg Chapter was or- 
ganized, following a dinner at the St. Regis Hotel, and a talk by the 
Secretary Manager of the Society. W. J. Mundell, C.A., a Past Presiden: 
of the Society, occupied the chair and there were over forty present. 
Practically everyone present obtained application for membership forms 


and quite a number were turned in following the meeting. 
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Messrs. D. C. Hodson, W. Dunbar, J. Martel, H. F. Sprague and 
G. H. Elliott, with Warwick Angus, C.A., as Acting Secretary, were named 
to act as a nominating committee to bring in nominations for officers and 
directors. Late in November it is likely that Mr. Kris Mapp, F.C.A,, 
Dominion President, will speak before the Chapter on “Some Problems as 
Between Business and Governments,” and altogether a bright future is 


predicted for this new Chapter. 


Vancouver Chapter. 

Due to the confliction with a Rosa Ponselle concert, a meeting of an- 
other Accounting organization and several other matters, the attendance 
at a meeting in the Vancouver Hotel on October 18th was not as largely 
attended as had ben hoped. However, the gathering unanimously decided 
to form a Chapter after a talk by Mr. Dawson, the Executive Secretary, 
and a committee of twelve, headed by Mr. C. A. L. Poudrier as chairman 
and Mr. Wallace B. Crawford as secretary treasurer was elected to com- 
plete organization. Plans are in the making for another meeting during 
this month, at which time it is hoped to have the officers and directors 


| ; 
elected and organization completed. 


Edmonton. 

Edmonton may be the most northern Chapter of the Society, but it 
should be one of the liveliest Chapters in the Dominion. On Friday, 
October 21st, about thirty gathered at the McDonald Hotel to hear a 
description of the work of the Society given by R. Dawson, Executive 
Secretary of the Society, and at the conclusion of his remarks unanimously 
decided to form a Chapter. A committee composed of F. D. Sutcliffe, 
J. A. Tupper, W. K. Evans, R. Malloy and Chas. Kehoe was appointed 
to complete organization, and a meeting of this committee will be held 
shortly to gather in various prospects and to elect officers for the balance 


of the year. 





The Preparation of Cost Data 


An Address Before Hamilton Chapter, October 27th, 1938 
B H. M. LOREE 
Trico Products Corp., Buffalo, N.Y. 


My talk to-night will cover preparation of cost data by means of 
punched hole accounting. Accounting may be defined as the transition of 
information from the original record, or source, into a card form by means 
of punched holes and the compilation of figures and facts therefrom. 

A typical installation of tabulating equipment will comprise a key 
punch for transcribing the information into the card, a sorting machine 
for segregating into numerical sequence, such as: clock No., part No., etc., 


and a tabulator for listing or adding the information by desired groupings. 
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Other equipment may include a multpilier, a reproducing gang punch, a 
summary punch, an interpreter or other equipment 
Much can be said in a general way on this subject, but I doubt it 
of it can be readily understood. So, for the benefit of those of you 
who use tabulating equipment, I am going to give you a detailed but brief 
; ae 
re of the use we make of tabulating equipment, in the hope that you 
may be able to carry home a constructive idea. For those of you who do 
ee aitn bain Eauioment moos Alita ace | i ighose 
not use tabulating equipment, 10pe to enlighten you on what all thos 
1oles mean, and have you say that it not only sounds good, but that it is 


Food 


” = er 
\ certain car manufacturer advertises: ‘Be modern—buy Chrysler 

: : : 

In my opinion, tabulating machines are, or should be, the modern way fo: 

ee laser Se ee ‘ee ie hate hava tac 

the larger firms to record and compile their figure facts 


Our company is currently employing about 2,200 people who are paid 


either day work or piece work rates, at straight time, overtime at time and 
1 quarter, or overtime at time and a half Individual jobs worked on. 
number about 28,000 per week, giving us a wide assortment of multiplica- 
tion factors in order to arrive at an employee's earnings. However, we have 
entirely eliminated our payroll department, yet we have employees’ pay 


1 1 


ues tabulated by Wednesday noon for performance of work completed 
on the previous Saturday. Does that appeal to you as being a modern 
method? 

\s I review our procedure on payroll and labor distribution, please 
feel free to interupt at any time if you have a question you would like to 

Let’s first look at card No. 1, the time card. This card originates in 
the tabulating department, where such information as clock number, sex 
rate and date are prepunched. The card is then used by the employee to 
ring in and out, and by the time-keeper to record the various jobs which 
the employee works on during the day 

\s you will note, the hours allowed for a job is entered as well as the 
ours taken. This is done to give an almost immediate check on the et- 
ficiency of the operator, as well as a check on the correctness of the time 
illowance used 
The card is then returned to the tabulating department where the 


total hours allowed and total hours taken are manually punched, this being 


: z 

ye only manual punching on the time card. The extension is made on 

the multiplier, at base rate times hours taken. This extension is not used 

to arrive at the employee's earnings, but merely as a check for minimum 
pay 

A job distribution card (card No.’s 2 and 3) is punched for each job 

] fk . , i c . . I] 

the employee performs lowever, only a part of this card is manually 


ar ' ' é * ss , 
inched, namely, columns 39 through 74, plus column 79. You will notice 





' F . : 
comparing the punching in the left hand portion of cards No. 1, 2 and 


3 that they correspond. By using the time card as a master card, we ar 
ible to gang punch from that card into the job distribution card. 

The extension is made on the multiplier, at either day rate or piece- 
work rate. and forms the basis for payment to the employee 


You, no doubt, are wondering what verification we make in order to 
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: ' a ; F 
nsure accuracy By pre-punching t base rate from the master rate cat 
nto time card, and likewise from distributic¢ 

: \ 
ird, we insure the accurac « r¢ 
, 1 ; ‘ve 7 
the time cards and job distribution « x hours a 

' : aot eee ee f af 

wed and hours taken on the time card and subtracting same trom th 
Pee) ae ek Ps ry oe steaal a or) 

» distribution cards, we prove the other multiplication factor n 

idd that we now have less complaints about cheques than we did when 
ie a << 
ull extensions were made by comptometetr \X 

; 5 ie ae 

Nave eliminated the payroll department 

manual punching to a point where two girl urd 





30,000 job cards weekl 

















Cards 4 and 5 are payroll deduction cards, number 4 being the cat 
ve use for savings club deductions That same card is used to wt he 
; pA ; : ; ; 
Saving Bank deposit tickets for each employee’s account. We have mad 

, | Uae cee Ly 14 Hf 
is high as seven thousand payroll deductions weekly, in addition to the 
Social Security deduction [he deduction cards are pre-punched and ar 
used for making the payroll deduction reports as well as deductions bi 

, ' 
Now we come to card No. 6, the employee earnings card. You wi 
har } fry] 1 I } t 1 thar rt 

rote that it is a rather full card wish to impress upon you that ther 

| 1 rey eer , 1 

$s not a single manually punched hole in the card, or is there a sing! 
| cal | rl} narat f tl - 1 
ul calculation made in the preparation of the card 








, , 1 er j 4 F , 
We combine, weekly, all the time cards. job distribution cards and pay- 





1 43.4 ] | | i - \ bul 
r deduction cards and sort to employee number sequence We tabulate 
H 1 1 1 1 1 
hese cards, obtaining the days worked, hours. gross earnings, retirement 
isuranc feduction, other dé trons, and net pay before Social Security 
' ‘ 1 én 
deductions, and at the same time summary punch on earnings card by 
*nployee The amount of Social Security deduction is punched trom 
age | , | | 1 
set OF master cards, as is dividend amount The net amount ud is a 


1 1 oA. : 
Ived at DY cross-footing on the muitiplier the net before Social Securit 








] 1 ¢ ms ] ¢ ‘ ve T} ™ ] ] ] ] 
ine the Social security amount ime gross and dividend is si! Lary ob 
| | 1 P P ‘ge Ne 
uned I should state here that the dividend amount 1s not included in 
| oe ee | 1 pa ] 1 
ne pay check, but rather is deposited to the employe iccount in the 
Buffalo Savings Banl The employee’s name and dividend iccount num 


yer 18S gang punched from a master name c urd 


nee ; ; os 
The earnings cards are now ready to use to write payroll cheques. W 








| 1 
use a continuous torm, cheques pre-numbered, and write twentv-se 

! ‘ ) 1 : | 
cheques per minute, or 1,600 per hour These ¢ heques are complete fo: 
delivery except for signature 


a 1 1 
The cheque number Is punched into the respective employee s earnings 
card, and the payroll shee ts tabul ite d I 1 re, again, we use a continuous 


’ 1 
rorm, und write eighty names per mt! I wont tell you how many in 





hour, for, as yet, we haven’t had one hour’s work weekly writing payroll 
sheets. The sheets are totalled by department in the same opet ition. 

We sort the earnings card to dividend account number. ind write sav- 
ings bank deposit tickets for the dividend amount for each employee 

The earnings cards are further used for making employee's earnings 
, 
i 


1 
reports to state and federa government agencies, as well as for any per- 


l 1 
sonnel records which we nave occasion to use 
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The problem of reporting for unemployment insurance and Social 
Security records is really a minor one, and has required no additional help 
possibly a little overtime 
Having disposed of the time card, deduction card, and earnings card, 
we will again turn to the job distribution card. From these cards special 
studies and analyses are made weekly, namely: 
1. Of overtime payments by department 
2. Of re-work payments by department. 
3. Of controllable indirect labor by employee. 
+. Of all operations on which the operator falls below 100% efficient 
5. Of piece-work operations paid day rate, by reasons and by employee 
number. 


1 
6. Of possible piece-work operations 


Regular reports include: 

and indirect labor amounts. 
1. Payroll distribution report showing hours, productive, maintenance, 
2. Distribution of productive labor to burden center. 

3. Distribution of indirect and maintenance labor to proper charge 
account. 

4. Distribution of productive labor to proper cost sheets. By tabu- 
lating these reports monthly we have a large volume of cards to 
handle, but have a single posting per account per month, which 
minimizes the posting time. 

Under peak conditions, we have been able to properly distribute the 

time of an employee, pay him, and make all necessary reports covering 


his activities and earnings at a cost of under 13c per week. 


Burden. 

Burden earned is applied to every productive job distribution card by 
use of the multiplier. Thus, we tabulate the burden earned both on the 
summary of productive labor by burden centre, and also on the distribution 
to cost sheets. This method enables us.to change burden earned rates at 


any time, due to exceptional business conditions, up or down. 


Material. 

We carry a perpetual tabulating card record on all purchased stock 
items, whether used for manufacture, repairs or supplies. The balance 
card, as of the first of the month, is punched with the average price per 
hundred units. All vendors’ invoices are punched for incoming material, 
as are all requisitions for withdrawals from stock. Requisitions are priced 
automatically from the average price punched into the balance card, and 
then extended on the multiplier. Distribution of material used is made in 
the same manner as distribution of labor cost. 

In regard to the average price on material, I might add that we use 
the average price, based on the quantity and value, as of the first of the 
month. This average is used throughout the month, though material may 
be received at a higher or lesser price than the average. If there is a marked 
difference, the new average price at the end of the month will be consid- 


erably different than the average used. In this case, instead of using the 
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new average, a money adjustment is made, and the true average, based on 
latest receiving, is used. 

No attempt is made to keep a quantity balance record from day to day. 
The storekeeper is responsible for having suffcient material on hand, and 
does maintain a card with quantity balance on fast moving items only 

We carry a daily balance of finished fabricated stock, quantities only. 
However, we have never found a satisfactory solution to carrying a daily 
baalnce on in-process and semi-finished stock. The greatest objection has 
been the lack of a history of the part over a period of time. Another 


equally bad objection is the incorrect reporting of wrong part numbers, 


wrong lengths or finishes. A clerk posting to a hand record can correct, 
or at least guess at the correct number. A tabulating machine does not 
think 


However, we do take the original records on in-process and semi- 
finished stock punch cards, and combine the information into one posting 
medium for the day. Only a few days back the production manager re- 
marked to me that if they attempted to post from the original records he 
would need at least a haif dozen more clerks. These same cards are used 
at the end of the month for obtaining inspection counts and surface class- 
ification for costing purposes. 

Possibly some of you have a problem of breaking down your produc- 
tion requirements to individual parts and sub-assemblies. I know our pro- 
duction department was bothered terribly by the same problem until we 
set up a pre-punched file of approximately 75,000 cards. In this file we 
have sets of cards for each cleaner, motor or other specifications. In each 
set is one card punched with motor number and part numbers for each 
unit or part appearing in the motor. Twice a week we receive a list of 


specials with the quantity required, based on orders received, and, by pull- 


ing the respective sets, punching in the quantity required, and sorting al 
together to part number, we obtain a total quantity requirement record on 
all parts and sub-assemblies. 

Perhaps we should not overlook sales analysis. Besides making the 
usual sales records for the accounting department by trade channel, by 
product, salesmen commission reports, sales by salesmen, etc., we do make 
a detailed sales report to our salesmen in the field on the purchases by each 
of his accounts. This record shows the quantity and value of each major 
product purchased this month, and the year to date, in addition to his 
purchases for last year and his quota for this year. This report is in the 
hands of the salesmen not later than the tenth of the following month. 

In closing, I wish to state I do not represent any machine company, 
nor do I advocate tabulating equipment for all concerns or all work. 
Naturally, there is a break-even point, volume plus distribution to accounts 
are the deciding factors. There are many types of office equipment and 
accounting machines, each fulfilling a need in its own field. We have 
found punched hole accounting very adaptable to the needs of our business. 
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1 nent 1s to De everywnere In our homes, in our ner- 

' 1" , , ee ie: 
sona ittairs, 1n our factories and generally througnout all social functions; 
' 1 1 1 } 
r i yiitica yr otherwise And if a thing is thought to be devoid 

1 d eer 

of management, someone ts always popping up to inject a little manave 
sucl is y a managed currency or a wheat crop or 





1 ] j 1 
cotton, the number of piss anda everything !n 





l 1 ] 
inately, the various efforts of management do not always 





rmoniz in ict, more often than not tne efforts of aifferent manage- 


1 1 1 1 
nts r¢ n onfilict with each other so that 1f one management succ 








must necessarily fail seals is directing 
nan rial ability to kill seals be devoting all its man 
erial a to keep the seals 

Management has been in « civilization But in the 
\ ‘ ize management controls larger groups than in any other age 
It is only during the last 50 years that we have seen organizations of 
nati ind international scope. To-day we think of management as the 
organizing force in the world of affairs. It is the “know how” of business 


Ct 1s concerned with order, discipline and accomplishment, 





nd is against disorder and inertia 


1e intelligence, labor and wealth of man with the 


materials and forces of nature to produce things or services which other 
men want It is absurd, in a sense, to define management to you, but in 
nk sense it is a Wise precaution to insure our common approach to 
the subject. Management is the last and best means by which man, the 


Ider ind creator, takes tne manifold riches of nature which, in their 





raw or natural state, are useless to him and molds them to his needs. The 
dis ion between the work of management and the work of an individual 
is that the results of management's activities are always for others. To 
survive, management must produce what others want, whereas the individual 
more often than not is concerned with producing what he alone wants 


The multifarious activities of management are beyond description, and 


1 1 "1.4 
les might De called mismanagement 





IS necessary oO sell a steam boat ora Fuller brush; to 





1 1 1 aT - 
1 Mat checking concession or an automobile factory; to operate the 
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Pennsyls inia tft vilroad or aob parlor: to @ive a picnic or conduct 








] } 





Management will function in Europe or Africa, but it prefers civilize 
communities The higher the standard of living, the better managemen 
functions. Or, restated, the better management functions, the th 
standard of living 

Our attention is directed to that part of management which has 


private enterprise 

Ly i 1 1 ' ' 
Management enables man to advance through the heipful co-operation 
1 


of other men. Alone he is pitiful Ar best he is little more than an 


inimal, and no matter how Drilliant Nhe may be Ne cannot rise far without 





the help of He is born naked and helpless He travels but a 
; ‘ ; ‘ ; 
short distance and is tired His strength wanes unless he is fed. He may 


1 1 1 1 j I 1 1 
Know much, but the wisest man has explored only a littie Day on the 








shores of the great ocean of Knowledge Only in the union of minds 
under capable management does he become supreme Management unites 
individuals in effective co-operation The corporati Is the modern 
, , ‘ , 
venicie for purpose it the widow's mite tne laborer 
j } | ' M t ' j j 
produce what the consumer wants Vianagement acts as steward and 
1" ‘ , - 1 1 
trustee for ali investor, laborer, and consumer The results are astonish 
TT! 1.7 1 1 | { 1 1 1 
ing The lavorer has received tne highest wages for the shortest hours 
He | t last und leisure oo Coco vernon H ee 
e has at last found leisure and has become a consumer ie now knows 
, | 1] 1 1 
comfort and has luxury He is unable to appraise his condition as there is 


1 1 1 
nothing 1n all history with which to compare It 


[his is true even though there are 10,000,000 persons unemployed in 





the United States The unemployed to-day 1s off than was his 

' ' \ 1 oT \ ; 

Dbrotner of rormer ages wnen employed The consumer nas been Tur 
ae 1 J | LI } 1 1 | 1] 5 i” 

nished with goods and services which have added to his bodily comfort, 

relieved him of work and worry, lengtnened Nis ii1fe ind benefitted him 

generally The investor has found management enterprises a safe place 


1 - 1 
In which to invest his funds W pronht, not only to himselt but to the 





1 1 kT 1 L-1 4 
world at large [The securities of private enterprise are the backbone ot 
t lel £ 

our insurance companies, investment trusts and the private wealth of our 

j | ; il feet 
citizens. However, notwithstanding his present-day luxuries, man still feels 

| | Lo 

naked to the world and longs for security Although his environment has 


changed, he has not changed 


11 1 1 I 
Although management ts necessary ror worthwhile accomplishment 





of all co-operative effort among men, it has no right of way. It thrives 
or languishes at man’s decree It has a difficult task. It must be alert to 
in ever-changing world and must change with the times. Unless it suc- 
ceeds in doing this, a private enterprise must fail. It must, therefore, have 
f 1 to try new ways and improve old ways. Any restrictions which 
destroy its initiative will ultimately destroy it. Here lies the great threat 
of government against management. Government is the great enemy of 
initiative. Its chief duty is to make rules and regulations, and every rule 


1 | | | 
is a curb on freedom and danger lies in making everything and everyone 
conform to a type 

At the present time, government everywhere is endeavoring to force 


ill men to be equal by restraining the strong and assisting the weak. All 
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fair-minded persons will agree that there are times when the strong should 
be curbed and the weak should be aided, bur it is obvious that restraint 
checks initiative and too much supervision destroys it, whereupon all true 
management activity ceases. 
The world is founded on faith and the integrity of others. The goods 


services of management are accepted generally upon their face value. 





ea J J L ; s 
I trust the men who make the automobile I buy, and I do not know any 


the thousands who have contributed to the finished product. When I 
; j 


. 1 1 1 
step into an airpiane I trust my life to the organization which Oullt it ana 


to the pilot who operates it. When I receive a telegram I do not question 
the integrity of the message 
Management must be honest, capable and wise, even as you and I, 


ind its goods and services must be worthy of highest trust, but it must 


ilso accept the task of leadership in the conquest of our natural world. 


Man must combine his forces to win. Nature is relentless. It will reclaim 
every secret and recapture every stronghold our age has won unless we 
ire alert to hold it and press on to new victories: It is pleasant to be 
complacent, but other civilizations as proud as our own have gone down 
leaving only broken fragments to tell the story of their glory. Through 


management of our abilities and resources, we have advanced far 





beyond any previous frontier, but what we have gained can be lost. And 
it will be lost, and retreat will be inevitable, if the attack against business 
succeeds in curbing management and killing initiative. 

Management has served best in free countries. The United States 
has been ideal for its development. Here the best talent is drafted from 
50,000,000 workers. The managerial type of person is rare. It is not 
enough be intelligent, industrious and trustworthy. The management 
f a great modern enterprise must have special courage, unusual foresight 
ind a knowledge of psychology and human conduct beyond mere book 
knowledge. The necessary co-ordination and co-operation of thousands of 
different individuals, all alien of end and of aim, so that their diversified 
talents and knowledge are harmoniously directed to accomplish a definite 
thing, is no small task. Team-work is what does it. 

It is easy to get co-operation, but more difficult to get co-ordination. 
August Bruski had a wife and a bright boy of 14 and an older daughter. 
The peace of the little family was almost wrecked over their willingness 
to co-operate and their failure to co-ordinate their efforts. The son won 
2 place on the commencement program of his school. He knew his speech 
perfectly. The family was proud and happy, until the night before the 
great day, when the family decided that the boy had no suitable clothes 
unless his could wear his father’s trousers, which were six inches too long. 
The father wasn’t willing to have the six inches cut off, and the son was 
in tears at the thought of wearing them rolled up. However, it was 
decided, after long debate, that that the best thing to do, and the family 
retired—but not to sleep. The mother shared the horror of her son at 
the thought of those rolled-up trousers, and at last decided to get up and 
cut off the extra six inches, which he did. Meanwhile, the sister tossed 
and fretted in sympathy with his brother, and finally she too decided to 


cut off the extra six inches, in an effort to co-operate. So she got up 
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and cut another six inches off the trousers. Co-operation without co 
ordination will not make our pants fit. 

Good management is the rule of the best minds. Organizations con- 
trolled by management follow the rules laid down by Plato for the perfect 
society, namely: “the wisest have the most authority.”” It is anti-democratic, 
although private organizations flourish best in democratic countries. How- 
ever, the democratic rule of the majority will frustrate and defeat any 
management. The crew cannot run the ship. It is popular to think that 
the majority is always right, but there is as much difference in feeling 
right and being right as there is in feeling good and being good 

A friend was crossing one of the many bridges which span the AI- 
legheny river in downtown Pittsburg, when he was stopped by two robbers 
who demanded his pocketbook. My friend protested. The robbers replied 
that they wanted only what was right and fair and would be willing to 
submit the matter to a vote of the three of them and let the majority 
decide. With all solemnity the vote was taken and the majority won and 
my friend lost his pocketbook. 

Decisions in organizations under management are never made by 
weight of numbers. Every decision is made by those persons best qualified 
by knowledge to make it. Finally, all decisions of each qualified group 
or division are co-ordinated into the activity of the organization as a whole 

Management is impersonal. It must travel a narrow road. The twi- 
light zone of human frailties and error, which bounds all our acts as 
individuals, is denied it. Management may be kind, but not sentimental: 
liberal, not extravagant; frugal, not stingy. Higher things are demanded 
of management than we require of ourselves. 

The ordinary results of management—trains on time: complete ma- 
chines such as automobiles that operate perfectly; a plentiful supply of 
daily food; all illustrate better than anything else how far we have 
traveled from the disorganized, confused world of other days; Athens 
fought Sparta and both were ruined because they had no means of com- 
munication except on foot. The two cities were strangers. To-day, Lon- 
don and Berlin are not strangers; neither are New York and Los Angeles. 
Due to modern means of communication, these cities are in constant touch 
and the traveler can visit either with greater ease and comfort than a 
citizen of Sparta could go to Athens, 100 miles away. 

In the States, we speak of George Washington, our first president, 
as the Father of our country. Our great progenitor was the father of a 
little country on the Atlantic seacoast. If the facilities of communication, 
to mention only one modern convenience, had remained as they were then 
the United States of America, as we know it, could not have existed. 
The people of the Middle West would have been foreigners to the East, 
and the Pacific Coast would have been a separate empire, beyond the 
Rockies—a vague, mysterious and unknown; visited only occasionally by 
a few courageous travelers who enjoy hardship and danger. This inevit- 
able condition was prevented because private enterprise furnished the 
telegraph and telephone for speech communication and the railroads for 
transportation of goods and persons. The grain of the great plains could 


find a market in the East. We developed a need for each other. It 
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migh ell be that Alexander Bell with his telephone, or George Westin 
se with his air brake, might likewise be called fathers of our country 
( aN ee , Satins (epee te rege sres bs [igen 4 eset Oy ceeeeg fares ene vt ae 
Ge Washington starte t, but could not have been developed to its 
! state w countless contributions from private organizations 
We are so accustomed to the luxuries and conveniences of our modern 
e that we ne ynger value them nor view them as the miracles they 
t 5 I i uccepted 7 natte »f— cou . 
ere nce [ Oo t Ss acceptec Ss a matter ¢ course 
: : ; ‘ 3 1 
i e ¢ a LOOK 1rodoUug! 1e ¢ Ss of oO forefathers we wouid see these 
everyday things differently Let us ask an old °49er, who crossed the 
; : , 
tinent with an ox team averaging eight 1 day, to inspect and 
, ; ane e ond 
de tl W et that es Chicago at 15 p.m. and 39 hours 
sls int eles \X he would feel and say would gladden 
my ee : Pe es ee 
the heart of every ra ider and do much to restore his confidence in his 
' ¢ ' en 6 , 
not bring Columbus back to life and take him on a tour 
x , : ; 
pection of the Queen Mary No phrase fits his astonishment, except 
; = : ; 14 ee i 
os he ould not believe his eyes Such a monster could not float 
ae ; ' Nai fo 1 | 
And what coulad make it move it Nas no sails His astonisnment Ind 
derment would be complete if he traveled over the very ocean tn 
ss than five days ch he so | ously crossed in seventy days 
F 
I cannot resist inviting Sir Isaac Newton, the great scientist, to tou 
modern research labor ies, all a part of management's contril TP 
to societ He would find that science had learned secrets of nature which 
yuld even the law of gravitation commonplace. And, in addition 
, ‘ ' 1 1 ' 
o lear x the laws of nature, we have also learned how to apply them 
ie ‘ ' - ae : ; 
idless ways, not only for the glory of God as the old order said, but 
t 1 1S ind c¢ fort of man Atimselt 
ite enterprise must not only produce goods 
; a 3 > 
id 1 profit or it fails. All managers know this 
of making profits as a spur to wise admini 
it is on the fairway if its operations are in 
he black Profit, or the lack of profit, is the one thing which insures 
ency in pt ite enterprise is contrasted to an ctiVIly without the 
: ; 11 
oft motive But because of profits management is charged with being 
eed It is easy the “have nots” to cry “Shame! To be specific, 





is alleged that too much money is earned in private enterprise and paid 


1 


out to the rs or stockholders, and that managers themselves get to 





' ‘ : 
large a snare in salaries and bonuses 


Let us examine the first char private enterprise makes excessive 





\ | 
rohts It is interesting to note that this charge is made now and not 





hen the fortunes of the Vander tarnegies, Harrimans, Astors and 





1 ' ' - 
‘rs were made It is obvious that great profits have at times 


ré sulted from priv 





| 
e enterprise, but the average net earnings of 200 major 


1 1 ] 
companies 1n America during the past 10 years was less than SIX per cent 


} j ] 1 
on the investmen During that period, exceptional companies did make 


: 2 ; : 
large profits, but other exceptional companies had great losses. The con- 
spicuously successful company received all our attention and the world 
carelessly assumes the exception proves the rule. When the public thinks 


of an automobile company, it thinks of Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, 
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and a few others that have been very successful, and forgets the scores oi 
other companies, such as Winton, Stutz, Overland, Mitchell, Peerless, and 
Mercedes, which not only did not make profits but actually failed with the 
loss of all on board 

Over any lone period of time the failures in business practically 
equal the successes. Dun and Bradstreet report that every day on the 
iverage 1,292 ntw corporations are created, and 1,142 come to an end 
by one means or another [he record of management not only shows 
no exorbitant profits on the whole, but actually shows extreme and fatal 
losses which, in many cases, might be laid directly to mismanagemen* 


Management might properly be taken to task for making too little money, 


— 1 
not too much. The profits are so small, as a rule, that I am surprised 
ae Sar eee 1. a  gutteiaia, oemaaeea . a 
the stockholders do not form a union to demand a greater return et 
haps they need only a John L. Lewis to arouse them In any case, a 


lucrative rew ard awaits some enterprising person as president ot the Inter 


national Stockholders’ Protective Union. The I. S. P. U. might serve a 
useful purpose by presenting comprehensive demands for a greater share 


of the income of business to offset insistent demands ot other groups 





0, management is not guilty of exorbitant profits 
Turning for a moment to the charge of too high salaries and bonuses, 
it is not easy to know what management should be paid. It is significant 


that high salaries are not paid for long to poor management, because 


management must make its own salary and bonus. In America, taxes 
reduce high salaries and bonuses very sharply. As one high salaried man 
said: “The government is more interested in my salary than I am, as it 


gets most of it 

What are the services of anyone worth? I assume that all other little 
girls nine years old would say that Shirley Temple is overpaid and that 
they would gladly take her place for much less 

It should be borne in mind that, in this age, management does not, 
as a rule, own the business it manages. It is hired by the owners to run 
the enterprise and is usually paid enough to keep it from going to some 
other organization or starting a competing business Whether it is too 
much or too little would depend upon the circumstances, but I do know 
that the salaries of top management in the average company are less 
than one per cent. of the payroll, and who would not pay this much for 
good management? For the one per cent. of the payroll the enterprise 
is successful and the consumer gets goods it wants, labor is employed and 
the owners are recompensed 

The most recent charge against private enterprise is that it is respons- 
ible for unemployment because it hasn’t work for all. Government says 
to industry: “You must employ more labor, or else.” It is about as foolish 
as though someone would tell each one of us “Before you leave Washing- 
ton you must buy an automobile and hire a chauffeur for a year, and 
take both to your home and use them.” And when we refuse to do so 
charge us with being responsible for unemployment. Generally speaking, 
the whole charge is grossly unfair. Private enterprise is engaged in pro- 
viding goods and services for others in a highly competitive market. If the 
public or consumer wants the goods and services and buys them, then 
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business has need for labor and can give employment, but unless it can 
sell its products first it cannot give employment. The perfect example of 
this is the electric service utility. Unless a customer (multiplied by thous- 
ands) presses a button or closes a switch, the utility ma’ no sale and 
has no output. And no income. The utility, of course, cannot produce 
goods or services that its customers do not voluntarily accept. Other in- 
dustries, whose products can be stored in the absence of consumer demand, 
are stopped just as definitely, however, by limits imposed by financial 
resources, by storage space or by depreciation of the product. The con- 
fusion of thought on this simple point is amazing. It reminds one of the 
two inmates in the insane asylum who were engaged in driving, or trying 
to drive, a common nail into the wall of the room. The first man held 
the head of the nail against the wall and tried to drive it in, without 
result. He was heard to exclaim in disgust: “The darn fool’s put the 
head on the wrong end.’ The other inmate said: “You ought to drive it 
in the opposite wall.” 

There is a general belief that management will not hire people over 
45 years of age. This is pure myth. Well established factories with which 
I am familiar have a higher percentage of their employes between the 
ages of 43 and 68 than the whole population of the United States has 
between these same ages. This is also true if you take for comparison 
ages 40 to 68, or 50 to 68. Every organization values its trained and 
dependable older men and, in times of depression, keeps them to the last. 
Competent older men always have whatever work there is. If any group 
have a just complaint it is the younger men, who are always discharged 
first. 

It is true that the older man out of work has a harder time getting 
a job, because industry always has a full crew of older men, as we have 
shown, and needs to hire younger men to get its point of view and to 
train them to be useful older men some day. Pitiful as the case of the 
older unemployed may be, it is tempered materially by the fact that he 
is preferred in the job when he has one. 

Management has a great responsibility to furnish as regular and re- 
munerative employment as it is possible to do. Under modern conditions, 
the average employe hopes and expects to work for a good organization 
all his life. He marries, buys a home and makes commitments for the 
future, all based on his expectations of continuous employment. This is 
1 perfectly natural thing to do, and management must recognize that it 
has the responsibility to meet the expectations of its employes, if at all 
possible. In the past, management has paid scant heed to the problem 
of furnishing yearly employment. It has expected labor to share the ups 
and downs of business. If times were bad labor was unemployed. In a 
degree, this cannot be avoided. But management, by careful planning, 
may be able to smooth out, to an appreciable extent, the ups and downs 
ot labor. Management has been guilty of a day-to-day existence, which 
magnifies the plight of labor. If management holds out the hope of 
employment to-day, it must not shatter that hope to-morrow. Management 
should be able to plan its work so that improvements, major repairs and 


expansion is done in periods of depression, when labor might otherwise 
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be unemployed. This means that private enterprise must have sufficient 
funds to carry it through depressions with confidence. Government must 
assist management in this laudable undertaking and should be interested 
in assisting it to maintain a sound financial condition rather than weaken- 
ing it by unwise taxation 

The modern world is complicated beyond belief. No one, not even 
the simplest citizen, lives what might be called the simple life. None of 
us can truly take care of himse!f. We depend entirely upon other people 
for the necessities and luxuries of our lives. Light comes to us over a 
wire. Heat through a pipe. Water through another pipe. We are car- 
ried to and from our work in public conveyances. Food is to be found 
around the corner if we can get the necessary nickels to purchase it, and 


if we cannot, government has to furnish it or we perish. In such a world, 


the need of management is imperative. The minute the mob takes over 
the power plant the city is in darkness. Order and system, which are 
possible only through management, must prevail throughout the modern 
world. The managers of to-day, imperfect men as they are, are still the 
pick of all the candidates available, and it is their responsibility to main- 
tain the proper functioning of the vital necessities of our life. Manage- 
ment may not quit under criticism. It is not enough to stand up under 


criticism when one merits it, it is necessary to stand up and take it on 
the chin when one does not merit it. This is the law of good sportsman- 
ship. It is the law of good society, and management must measure up to 
it. If anyone is the captain of our modern ship, management is. And it 
cannot desert its post. 

The collateral responsibilities of management are many. Large fac 
tories and mass production lead to congested living conditions and the 
inevitable lowering of health and morals. Management is not directly 
responsible for the social conditions, which are the indirect result of its 
factories and production methods, but it must nevertheless accept a fair 
share of the responsibility for these indirect results. The rise of material 
well-being which is everywhere apparent, was attained only at a price. 
The innocent victims of these conditions are helpless. They are the weak 
and tht unfortunate, and in every age suffered ill-health and have been 
poorly fed and poorly clad. But their condition, by proper attention, 
may be ameliorated and management must accept the responsibility for 
the amelioration. Just as it has long since accepted the responsibility of 
securing safe and healthful surroundings in which men work, it must now 
accept the responsibility of helping employes secure safe and healthful 
surroundings in which to live. Anything short of this is a neglect of 
clear responsibility. 

Since we live in an almost wholly artificial world, there would seem 
to be no escape from providing artificial or man-made aids to health. 
Parks and playgrounds must be furnished and a reasonable amount of 
outdoor life provided. The comfort and health of every community must 
receive constant attention. 

Finally, since management can exist only in an environment suitable 
to its needs, it must recognize its obligation to the society of which it is 
a part. In many cases society has decreed regulations and restrictions 
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ch hamper management and private enterprise, but society is the sole 
irbitrator of what it conside right, and management must conform Tt 
has no choice It is as helpless in the face of social restrictions as it is 
n the face of economic conditions All management of private enter- 

se t s th mes atfect business and may, in time, render 
t useless The canal has gone The horse and buggy has gone The 
street railway and steam railroads are suffering from changed conditions, 


1 j 1 
management must accept these things, and it must also accept govern 


mental regimentation 


' :1 , 
And inasmuch as government is forced by the very nature of things 
| | 1 | 1 
to issume i iarger ind iarger roie In our everyday life, reguiating more 


1 1 j 11 1 1 “ 
ind more what we ao and Now we live, it needs the issistance of manage 





\ ' 
ment more than the government of any other age. Management should 
villingly offer its talents and services to government, because management 


Ss the only source from which government can get the necessary talent tO 


operate its many activities efhcientls It now ignores management, and 
inagement scowls at government They are both wrong Meanwhile, 
he eople sufter Modern government cannot exist without better man- 


] 

Management must accept its rest onsibilities and otter its serv 
j 1 1 . 

to any good government th it asks for them Government has a proper 
' 1 1 

neiad of reguiation which management recoenizes and accepts It 1S equally 


1 1 1:0] 1 
true th it management nas a field of iccompirsnment w hich government 


| } 1 j 1] 
now lacks and would do well to recognize 
| | 1 = 
The affairs of man move along with surprising speed and power. We 
' j J Pee) ee F 1 
see trade and commerce going on uninterruptedly between individuals and 
' 1 1 1 1 
Xetween groups oF indi\ iduals, with ships crossing every sea and stopping 
| 1 1" F 1 ; 
ut ¢ port It is obvious that a well-ordered world is necessary for 
vf aa a ee perity and that oer ae ee ee ee h the e 
ne growth of prosperity ind that anvthing which interferes with the ex 


tends to lowe: 








change of raw materials or the products of human labor t 
4 SEER OR Pn get ee rege: ener nee ebeionantl ‘ : | 
he standard of living, but it is not obvious that private enterprise is th 
mainspring of all our activities [The demagogue ignores private enter- 
p ind considers it of no importance The situaiton reminds me of m\ 
1 a j 1 I f " J ] | 
experience the other day in an airplane was sitting forward and looked 
— ' 
out th ndow from time to time. Nothing but the wing obstructed mv 
i I ld > the hole | - 1 +} we 1 bel ] 
ew could see the whole horizon and the ground below at an angle 
I repeat, nothing obstructed my view; I could see clearly. I was alarmed 


hen I realized that my view was directly across the end of the motor 
where there should be a propeller. But there was none. I mean I couldn't 
see’ one, and, as far as my eyes were concerned, there was no propeller 


If I had not known that I couldn’t see a fast-moving propeller I might 


h ive assumed th it uirplanes move through the air by virtue of Government 
1 1 . 

reguiations, or some mysterious power, without propellers Sometimes J 

1 1 j ‘58 ry 

tnink Wwe udge our civilization just as faultily W e see things moving 


ilong, goods being made, wages being paid, taxes being collected, human 
beings living and dying with a more or less steady rhythm, and we haven't 
iny idea of what keeps things moving. We can’t see the propellers of our 
civilization. The greater the speed of living, or the higher the standard 
of living, the less people comprehend it. Almost anyone can understand 


a horsepower civilization and the simple transactions which constitute its 
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life. Grain is planted, harvested and sold, simple goods are manufactured 
and purchased. The complete round of life is clearly visible. But who 
among us can get a glimpse of the mechanism of this killowatt hour age, 
which is propelled through space almost as fast as the electric current 
which symbolizes it? Propellers we cannot see may be overlooked and 
neglected 

Under such circumstances, when the wisest are at a loss, and it seems 
easier to be wrong than to be right, management must stand by its colors, 
stru¢gling to maintain the cause of free enterprise in a world threatened 
with too much regimentation. Free enterprise may confidently hold up 
its head as representative of one of the most vital functions in our national 
economy to-day. It is the one thing which stands between us and a stale, 
flat, unhappy world of universal regimentation and individual conformity 


1 
tO a single pattern 





Correspondence 


We publish in this section three letters received this month. One is 
from a company in Montreal, which shows the splendid co-operation the 
Society is receiving, while another is from a gentleman residing in Ontario, 
which shows the appreciation to the Society for assistance given and the 
work we are trying to do. Yet a third letter refers to the booklet recently 
published by the Society, and which includes the organization of the 
Society, its aims and objects, by laws, Chapter programs and a catalogue 
of the reference literature 


We are glad to receive and to publish such letters, and shall be glad 


also to receive further comments either from companies or from members 


of our Society. It matters not whether any criticism contained therein is 
favourable or not, but we do appreciate your correspondence 


Why not write us? 


Montreal, November 10th, 1938. 


Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers 


Montreal, P.Q 


Gentlemen:—You are invited to visit our plant in operation, on Wed- 
nesday, November 16th, 1938. In view of the difficulties of some of our 


members in getting away from their offices during the day, we have made 
arrangements to keep the plant in operation until 7 p.m. It is suggested 
that members arrive as soon after 5.30 p.m. as possible, and guides will 
conduct small parties through the building. However, this should not 
deter those who may be unable to reach here until as late as 6.30 p.m., 
as there will still be time to make a thorough survey. 

It is proposed to serve some light refreshments after the plant shuts 
down, which, while not taking the place of supper, will nevertheless stave 


off the pangs of hunger. 
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The members of our staff will do their best to answer as many qqes- 


tions as possible, during the inspection, bu tpreferably afterwards, on any 
points which may occur to you. 


The following details are offered herewith in the hope that they may 


be of some interest 

There is over three quarters of a million dollars invested, giving work 
to 250 employees, all told. With the exception of two weeks in Janary, 
the work is fairly uniform and the wages fairly consistent, with better 
than average assurance of continuity of employment. 

To those who are statistically inclined, we manufacture about 8,500,000 
pounds of biscuits per year, or roughly 300,000,000 biscuits, and, in ad- 
dition to this, something over 1,000,000 pounds of various kinds of candies. 

[The manufacturing process is comparatively simple and depends on 


1 1 1 ] § 
he best quality of the raw materials, plus the experience of the pivotal 


men in determining the factors of time and temperature. There are three 
es 4 p 
main subdivisions, all of which you have seen duplicated, in a small way, 
in your own homes: 
' 1 bal : If, which is d 
First—The mixing and baking of the biscuit itself, which is done in 
‘ : ; : ‘ 
exactly the same manner, of mixing, kneading and baking, as the women 


in your family are accustomed to do, except, of course, that it is on a 
commercial scale 

Second—Making combinations of biscuits with jam, sandwich cream, 
marshmallow, chocolate, etc., the limits of which are infinity. 

Third—Packaging, which, in our case, is all done by hand. 

At first glance, biscuit making appears to be a particularly prosiac 
industry, but in the background there is a real romance of transportation 
from all parts of the earth, by practically every known form of convey- 
ance, with the possible exception of the aeroplane. Some of the forms 
which are known to us are: By sea, steam freighters, sailing vessels of all 
classes, from the old square riggers to Arab dhows on the Red Sea and 
Indian Oceans, Polynesian outriggers in the South Sea, sampans and junks 
on the China Coast and rafts on the inland waters. By land, camels, mules, 
horses, wheel-barrows, plain man-power, not forgetting railroads, trucks 
ind ox-carts 

We list herewith some of the usual articles of raw materials in com- 
mon use and their country of origin in their raw state, but, before doing 
so, the rough history of one item is given as typical of many. We used 
last year 200,000 pounds of a product known to the trade as ‘SMedokol 
Butter,” costing about 8!2 cents per pound, f.o.b. this factory. Its origin 
is the fruit of the cocoanut palm in the Dutch East Indies. The cocoanut 
is shelled and the sun-dried meat is known as “copra,” which is shipped 
to Holland, where it is processed to the form used by us, and then trans- 


shipped to Canada. What price per pound the original article in Java? 


Raw Materials. Country of Origin. 
Ammonia, Bicarbonate of Great Britain. 
Apples, Dry Nova Scotia and California. 
Butter, Cocoa Africa, South and Central America. 
Butter, Peanut China. 
Butter, “Cota” Southern United States “Cotton Seed Oil.” 
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Chocolate South America. 
Coal, Anthracite Pennsylvania and Wales 
Cocoanut Oceania and the West Indies 
Eggs South China 
Figs Syria, Egypt, Greece and Turkey 
Flour Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 
Gelatine Belgium 
Glucose Ontario 
Honey ; Quebec 
Molasses Barbados and the West Indies. 
Peanuts China and the Southern United States 
Salt Ontario and Great Britain 
Soda, Bicarbonate Death Valley and the Mojav Desert, Calif 
Shortening Canada and the United States 
Sugar Cuba and the West Indies 
Walnuts and Pecans China and Texas. 
Spices and Essential Oils 
(About 100 varieties) Zanzibar and Madagascar, the Spice or Nic- 


obar Islands, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Malay Archipolago, Formosa 

The above is by no means a complete list, but is merely indicative in 
a general way. 

The management sincerely hope that the visit will repay your time 
and trouble, and that it may possibly, in a slight measure, increase your 
knowledge of the complexity of transportation and manufacturing involved 
in the making of such a simple thing as a biscuit. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAVID & FRERE LIMITEE, 
L. R. Philie, General Manager. 
P.S.—The location of the plant is one block west of Papineau Avenue and 
200 feet south of Ontario Street East. Take Ontario or Papineau cars to 


corner of Papineau and Ontario 


November 8th, 1938. 
To the Secretary, 
Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and 
Industrial Engineers, Hamilton, Ont. 
Dear Sir,— 

I am returning herewith, the article on Poultry Cost Accounting, which 
you so kindly forwarded to me together with your letter of August 23rd. 

I hope that I have not kept this article too long, but it was so very 
interesting, and as I have a number of clients who are particularly interested 
in this line, the article was all the more interesting for them. 

I felt that it is especially good of you to forward it to me, and I 
want to convey to you my many thanks. 

Mr. persuaded me to go to Kitchener with him 
the other week on a plant visit to the Goodrich Company plant, and I 
did so. I could not have spent the time doing anything which was more 
profitable than that experience. Again I feel that it is all due to your 
efforts, and I trust that the members of the Society appreciate the work 


you are doing, and that, on the other hand, you enjoy it yourself. 


Yours faithfully, By. FREOE: 


w 
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Burroughs 


CAN HELP YOU SERVE 
YOUR CLIENTS 


Burroughs offers such a comprehensive line of Adding, Billing, 
Calculating and Accounting machines — in so many styles and 
sizes — that the accountant can select exactly the right machines 
to meet any accounting or figuring requirement. Burroughs 
machines also provide the latest developments in speed, simplicity 
and ease of operation. 

In carrying out their ideas, accountants find it advantageous to 
familiarize themselves with the remarkable results obtained from 


Burroughs machines. 


Business men in all lines appreciate being informed as to what 


these machines can do and as to the economies they represent. 


The local Burroughs office will be glad to co-operate with you 
. to show you any Burroughs machine and to demonstrate its 


application to any type of accounting work. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 


Offices in all principal cities 





Adding - Accounting - Billing and Calculating Machines 
Cash Registers - Typewriters - Posture Chairs - Supplies 
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November 7th, 1938 

Dear Mr. Dawson, 
} ] | } i ~} 1ed bv the Society 
I have recently received a copy of the brochure issued by the Soctety 
1 1 1 ] > >) 
ontaining among other things, the by-laws, examination regulations, aims 
; ; , ‘ ; 
ind objects and a catalogue of the reference literature which you have a 

your office 

May I say that, in my humble opinion, this brochure represents a 


+ 


1 1 11 1 | - re 
iong-Telt want, ind J personaily appreciate the amount of work necessat 


rr 
L-] 
in getting out this booklet 
1 1 1 1 ” 1 ] ] ‘ - > 
To those who take a real interest in the Society the by-laws are ver 
| 1 1 - 1 1" 
useful, so are the examination regulations, but I think most useful of all 
is the catalogue of reference literature 
' 11 4 . 1c literature 
I shall in due time take full advantage of this reference literatur. 
“ 1 aig h ¥ : 1] 1 the directo 
service, and in the meantime I think both you personally and the directors 
1 . : : , 
of the Society are to be heartily congratulated on the publication of this 
l I 
very useful brochure 
Kindest personal regards, 
1 
Yours truly, 


“MONTREAI 


Vancouver News. 

On November 2nd, the Vancouver Chapter held another meeting, 
which was devoted entirely to the completion of organization and the dis 
cussion of plans for the future of the Chapter 

The following directors were elected for the balance of the fiscal year: 
C. A. L. Poudrier, Anderson Furniture Co.; J. A. H. Irving, Hedlund’s 
Limited; W. B. Crawford, Comptometer Adding Machine Co., Ltd.; R. C 
Newton, Empress Manufacturing Co., Ltd.; T. E. DeWolfe, Jantzen Knit 
ting Mills Ltd 

Of these directors, the following were elected unanimously as officer 


of the Chapter: Chairman—-C, A. L. Poudrier. Vice-Chairman—J. A. H 


Irving Secretary-Treasurer—W. B Crawford Auditors elected were 
J. M. Howlett and J. H. Asquith 
Programme Committee—R. C. Newton (Chairman), A. A. McLennan, 


F. G. Ferries and J. A. H. Irving 

Membership Committee—T. E. DeWolfe (Chairman), G. E. Oliver 
J. N. Turvey and C. A. L. Poudrier 

All meetings of the Chapter will be dinner meetings, and these meet 
ings will be held on the second ad fourth Mondays in each month, com- 
mencing November 14th Meetings will alternate with a guest speaker 
it one meeting and open discussion led by one or more members at the 
other 

On November 14th, Mr. T. E. DeWolfe, Jantzen Knitting Mills, and 
Mr. E. A. Phillips, Empress Manufacturing Co., Ltd., will lead a discussion 
on “Standard Costs.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Vancouver Chapter is well 
organized and we, who know the exceptional calibre of the men chosen as 
directors and for the various committees, predict a bright future for this 
Chapter 
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Winnipeg News. 

On Thursday, November 17th, our Dominion President, Mr. Kris A. 
Mapp is to visit the Winnipeg Chapter and arrangements have been made 
to have him speak before the members and friends of the Chapter. 

The members of this Chapter are fortunate in having Mr. Mapp speak 
before them at this early date, but as he had business in Winnipeg he 
very kindly consented to address members of the Chapters. The subject 
of his address will be the same as that given before other Chapters during 
this season, viz.: ‘Some Problems as Between Business and Governments,” 
ind those who have heard Mr. Mapp speak are loud in their praises of him 


George H. Elliott of the Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., and who 


1as played a prominent part in the organization of the Chapter, will be 
the chairman, and it is hoped that a real crowd wiil turn out to hear 
Mr. Mapp and to give him a royal welcome as Dominion President 

It was at first thought that Mr. Mapp would also address the Fort 
William-Port Arthur Chapter during his sojourn in the West, but, because 
of the fact that he will be engaged in Winnipeg from Thursday morning 


until Saturday, and must return to Toronto by Monday morning, this 


was found to be impossible, much to the regret of Mr. Mapp and also thx 


members of the Fort William-Port Arthur Chapter 
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Loose Leaf Forms 
Binders 
Trays, and Visible Index Sys- 


tems. 
















Lithographed Letterheads, In- 
voices, Statements, Drafts, 
Cheques, etc. 

Continuous Typewriter Forms 
in all styles with carbon inter- 
leaved when desired, and vari- 
ous devices for use with them. 
Autographic Registers, desk or 
portable types, with forms to 
suit your requirements. 
Shipping and Factory Tags. 


Handisets for all purposes. 


Business Systems Limited 
Manufacturers of Business Forms in 
sheets or webs for every purpose, 
printed or lithographed. 
52-56 Spadina Ave. — Toronto 2 












Cost Accountants 


Now is the time to com- 
mence preparations for the 
Canadian Society of Cost 
Accountants’ examinations 
next spring. The Shaw 
Correspondence course meets 
the requirements for these 
examinations and a_ post 
card will obtain full inform- 
ation quickly. 


PREPARE NOW. 

DO NOT DELAY. 
SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED 
Bay and Charles Streets 
Toronto 
and try 
The Shaw Way 
The Sure Way. 











WANTED 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF SPECIALIZED 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS OF OVER 30 
YEARS STANDING IN CANADA HAS AN 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR A MAN 
WITH THE FOLLOWING QUALIFICATIONS: 

Age—24 to 32. 

Outstanding selling personality. 

At least 2 to 4 years with present 
employer in selling, general 
accounting, or business man- 
agement work. 


Has been promoted or advanced. 


THIS IS A SALARIED POSITION WITH A COM. 
PANY WHICH RECOGNIZES ABILITY AND 
INDUSTRY. 


Full Particulars—Box 31 
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men not at present employed, and if 


Management” at no 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


present year, Head Office has at- 


j 1 - 
tce ror members and member firms 
j 


1 a 1 " ] ‘ . P } 7 
laced. but a real service of this Kina 


be built without the compiete endorsation or members and membe 


need of men are asked to communicate 


Members or member firms in 
nd 1 

sad Office, stating their requirements, and we, in turn, will endeavou: 
Ly = , ' - 

‘ate a suitable man. We have requests from all parts of the country 

, - ; 

men who desire a change of employment, and, in some cases, from 

f the men we have listed are not suit 

“ , ' ai 

we will immediately advertise for the man required in “Cost 


1 
cost to the advertiser 


and 
The Co-operation of membet 


C 


member firms 1 


n this regard is asked for, and confidently expected 
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